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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


; THe Wuitrrt Hovussz, 
Washington, Fe bruary 1, 1956. 
The Honorable Sam RayBunn, 
The Speaker, House of Re prese ntative 8, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Spraker: | transmit herewith for the consideration of 
the Congress a report submitted to me by the Postmaster General, 
reviewing major activities of the Post Office Department and offering 
proposals for modernization and improvement of operations and the 
postal-rate scructure. 

I urge the Congress to give earnest attention to the proposals in the 
report. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. ErseENHOWER. 


Ill 
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Post Orrick DepARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 30, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: You asked for more details on the two inter- 
related deficiencies which hamper our postal establishment today 
the first, in postal revenue; the second, in physical plant. As you 
advised the Congress in your state of the Union message, we must 
remedy these deficiencies swiftly and thus make certain that our mail 
service is efficient and economical, as our people rightly expect and 
deserve. 

Kach year our postal service goes heavily into the red. From any 
standpoint, this process is indefensible. In this period of high pros- 
perity, we cannot justify dodging the cost of our own mail deliveries 
and passing it on to our children. Nor is it better to use the taxes 
paid by every citizen to keep down the postal costs of the few who use 
the mails the most. And, while our country is so prosperous, yet so 
heavily in debt, continuing to run our postal operations at a loss 
encourages fiscal irresponsibility in every area of government. 

You know, of course, that I am referring to very large sums of 
money. In the past 10 years the costs of the Post Office Department 
exceeded its revenues by almost $5 billion. Ignoring the huge interest 
payments on this sum, that $5 billion would have paid for 5,000 new 
$1 million schools; and yet, instead of new schools, we have chosen 
to bequeath to our children these postal charges, plus more than 
$100 million a year today in interest. We cannot, in good conscience, 
keep on this way. 

You are aware of our major postal improvements and savings 
during the past 3 years. Yet, the yearly deficit still runs up to 
almost $500 million, of which $200 million go for the pay raises and 
other employee benefits passed by the Congress last year. 

It is hard for most of us to realize what so large a sum of money 
really means. The fact is, we are losing $1,000 a minute. Every 
hour our taxpayers have to put up another $60,000. Despite new 
machinery, improved methods, modernized personnel practices, this 
Department is going into the red in an amount that would pay for- 

Every week, more than 1,000 new $10,000 homes; 
Every day, a new fighter plane; 
Every 2 days, a new jet bomber. 

We are losing money in these huge amouots because we are still 
charging 1932 rates but paying 1956 costs. 

Letter rates are the same today as they were in 1932. 
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Second-class rates¥on magazines and newspapers have increased 
only about 3 percent net since 1932. 

Third-class rates for advertising matter and small parcels are up 
just over a third since 1932. 

Yet, operating costs have more than doubled since 1932 

In keeping with your insistence on fiscal integrity in Government, 
you have urged an increase in postage rates. In this way, too, the 
actual users of the mails will assume costs they now pass on to the 
general public. 

An increase of 1 cent per ounce for first-class mail is essential to 
any sizable cut in the postal deficit. Because 75 percent of all 
letter mail originates with business, the increase would directly cost 
the average family only about 10 - 12 cents a month, and yet it 
would bring i in $295 million each year in new revenue. 

An increase of 1 cent per ounce vs airmail would bring in $16 million 
more and would keep the present differential between letter and 
airmail charges. 

For second-class mail—mainly newspapers and ms ae we 
propose two successive annual increases of approximate ly 15 percent 
each. ‘These two increases, when effective, will bring in around $17 
million more a year. For such mail, we now receive about 245 cents a 
pound in postage, but last year we spent 11% cents to handle each pound 
before the recent pay raises moved the cost up still more. 

For third-class mail—mainly advertising matter—we need a rate 
increase averaging 30 percent to bring in about $77 million more. 

In total these increased revenues, plus other minor rate increases 
adding up to $1,500,000 a year, will barely more than equal the sum 
of the annual wage increases granted last year to our employees and 
the annual cost of modernizing our physical plant. It is now esti- 
mated that they would yield approximately $406,500,000; $56,500,000 
more than was estimated earlier in your budget message. Thereby we 
could accelerate the later discussed new construction and maintenance 
program which, if approved, could begin next fiscal year. 

As regards our physical plant, our second major deficiency, I am in 
full accord with your conviction that the remedy is dependent upon 
our first making a major reduction in the annual postal deficit. I 
believe that your position on this point has wholehearted public 
support. 

Nonetheless, the need for improvement of our physical plant is 
indeed critical. This improvement, combined with the rate increases, 
should result in new efficiencies and economies that will largely 
eliminate the annual postal deficits. 

For nearly 20 years our physical plant has lagged behind the 
Nation’s growth. In this period nonfarm households, each a new stop 
for a mailman, have increased by half. Yet, no money has been 
appropriated for Government construction of postal buildings since 
1938. 

Aside from the roughly 15,000 fourth-class post offices whose facili- 
ties are provided by eerceee rs, we have today some 25,000 postal 
units in rented, leased, or Federal buildings. Most of these buil lings 
badly need mode insane or enlargement. Many need replacement. 
Much of our work today is done with outmoded equipment in run- 
down, overcrowded, poorly lighted post offices built 50 or more years 
ago. 
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The decrepitude of some of these facilities, in today’s America, is 
truly astonishing. In some of our major cities postal facilities are so 
inadequate and ‘antiquated that, regardless of the weather, mail must 
be handled on the sidewalks. Indoors the work of thousands of 
postal employees is hampered by inadequate space, poor ventilation, 
old-fashioned equipment, and obsolete lighting. Far too much work 
has to be done expensively and slowly by hand. 

In these circumstances, morale and efficiency inevitably suffer, and 
our operational costs stay high. 

The correction of these conditions requires action of a sc ope going 
far beyond the ordinary budget of this Department. A bold, vigorous, 
large-scale program is urge ntly needed, and should be ace omplishe dd 
simultaneously with the postage-rate increases I have already men- 
tioned. 

The relatively few millions the Department has been able to spend 
to improve these conditions have given results indicative of the valu- 
able benefits a large-scale program would achieve. 

A few post offices have been renovated and provided with modern 
lighting and equipment. Immediately, faster handling of the mail 
and reduction of errors have resulted. 

Since January 1953, about 1,000 new postal buildings, built to the 
Department’s specifications and valued at about $50 million, have 
been leased from private owners. 

Under the new lease-purchase plan enacted by the Congress, 
whereby buildings are bought out of rent, 27 more projects representing 
$14 million in new construction have been approved. 

Through these and other improvements, we were able to carry 

% percent more mail in fiscal year 1955 than in fiscal year 1953, and 
we spent comparatively less money doing so. But ‘further major 
progress is impeded until we have modern postal buildings and equip- 
ment to meet our nationwide requirements. 

To modernize and maintain the postal plant, these approximate 
amounts should be spent over a 5-year period: 

(a) $230 million of private capital to build approximately 
3,500 new postal buildings distributed throughout the Nation. 
These would be built and financed by private capital and used by 
the Post Office Department under normal commercial lease agree- 
ments or lease-purchase contracts. 

(b) $225 million of Government funds for new lighting, painting, 
air-conditioning, and long-deferred maintenance of federally 
owned postal buildings to assure postal employees of wholesome 
working conditions. 

(c) $200 million of Government funds for the modernization 
and rehabilitation of approximately 60 percent of the space in 
present federally owned postal buildings to provide adequate 
room for handling mail. 

(2) $125 million of Government funds for modern timesaving 
and man-saving mechanical equipment to handle mail better, 
faster, and at lower cost. 

These new and modernized buildings will be an excellent investment, 
paying dividends to our people in the form of more efficient, lower- 
cost mail service. It is my hope that this 5-year program can get 


under way as soon as the existing postal deficit is sharply cut and the 
funds are made available. 
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I know you will be pleased to hear—and I am highly gratified to 
report to you—that many leading publications, activated by well- 
founded concern for the public good, now support postage-rate in- 
creases for the first three classes of mail. Given comparable public- 
spirited support in other areas of the public and within the Govern- 
ment itself, I look forward to early approval of these increases, 
thereby enabling us to begin the urgently needed program to bring 
our postal establishment up to date. 

These, Mr. President—increased postage rates and a modernized 
physical plant—are essential steps to give our people efficient postal 
service, performed in modern buildings by fairly compensated em- 
ployees using the latest work-saving equipment. Once these steps are 
taken, this Department and its half million dedicated employees can 
satisfactorily meet the ever expanding postal needs of our people. 

Respectfully submitted. ) 

ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 
O 








